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SKETCH OF JOHN INSKEEP, MAYOE, AND PEESI- 
DENT OF THE INSUEANCE COMPANY OF NOETH 
AMEEICA, PHILADELPHIA. 

BY HENRY EDWARD WALLACE, JR. 

John Inskeep, the second son of Abraham and Sarah 
(Ward) Inskeep, was born January 29, 1757, on the original 
family homestead near Marlton, New Jersey. He was 
descended from the Inskeeps of Staffordshire, England. 
His grandfather, John Inskeep, emigrated to America in 
the spring of 1708, with his wife Mary, his sons John, 
James, and Joseph, his daughter Mary, and his sister Ann. 
Abraham, a fourth son, and the father of the subject of 
this sketch, was born in New Jersey. The pioneer of the 
family was a man of means and education, and in 1713 was 
commissioned a justice of the peace, and a judge in 1724, 
which latter office he held until 1729, the year of his death. 1 

Abraham Inskeep, the youngest son of Judge John 
Inskeep, inherited from his father, and by the subsequent 
death of his brother Joseph, 2 the original homestead, where 
he carried on his business of blacksmith and wheelwright, 

1 Court Eecords, Woodbury, N. J. 
8 New Jersey Wills, Lib. 8, 362. 
vol. xxviii. — 9 ( 129 ) 
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and died in 1780, leaving for distribution an estate of 
£15,999.05 N. J. cy. 1 The family were attached to the 
Church of England, and assisted in the establishment of 
the churches of that faith in old Gloucester County. 

The education of John Inskeep was probably received at 
the school of John Campbell, who was established in his 
scholastic labors at Marlton. Whether or not John Inskeep 
was taught a trade, research has failed to reveal, but he 
doubtless spent many of his boyhood hours in the shop of 
his father, where his eldest brother Abraham, later a judge 
for Gloucester County, served his apprenticeship. 

As John Inskeep approached manhood the pro-Revolu- 
tionary discussion increased with his increasing years and 
burst into active hostilities before he reached his twenty- 
first. Filled with patriotic ardor, he decided to take an 
active part in the struggle, and such was his father's position 
and influence in the community that, when in his nineteenth 
year, he was commissioned a lieutenant 2 in the Second Bat- 
talion of Gloucester County militia, under Captain Joseph 
Matlack. This command was authorized by Act of Pro- 
vincial Congress, in the summer of 1776, for the protection 
of Burlington and Gloucester Counties. He served five 
months and twelve days. He enlisted again in December 
of the same year, and for two months and eight days served 
as a private in Colonel Benjamin Randolph's command. 
At the expiration of this term of service he again enlisted 
and served as quartermaster of Colonel Hillman's command 
for six months and two days. Three other terms of service 
followed (October and December, 1777, and April, 1778), 
being almost nine months, during which period he served 
as commissary, and his final enlistment was in January, 
1780, when he again served as commissary for nearly four 
months. He took part in the battle of Princeton and other 
engagements, but his principal service was in those depart- 
ments which required the executive ability he was so well 

1 New Jersey Wills, Lib. 21, 293. 

2 Stryker also gives him the rank of captain of this company. 
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endowed with, and which he showed to such a marked 
degree in his subsequent business and political career in 
Philadelphia. 1 

It was during his services in the Revolutionary struggle 
that he was married, at Gloucester, New Jersey, to Sarah 
Hulings, but at what period he removed to Philadelphia is 
not known, nor is his first venture in business; it was, 
however, after his father's estate was settled in May, 1780, 
and his last service in the army had expired. In 1785 he 
became proprietor of the George Tavern, at the southwest 
corner of Second and Mulberry (Arch) Streets, the starting- 
point of the New York stage, which " sets off precisely at 
half-past 8 o'clock in the morning, and on Saturday at 
6 o'clock, and arrives at New York the succeeding day by 
1 o'clock." 

In 1794 he re-entered the mercantile business as a china 
and glassware merchant at No. 31 South Second Street, and 
in 1799 began his public career as an alderman in place of 
John Barclay, 2 and, by virtue of this office, was a member 
of the Mayor's Court, established by the Constitution of 
1789 and abolished by Act of Assembly of March 19, 1838. 

On October 21, 1800, John Inskeep was elected mayor 
of the city by the Councils, after Robert Wharton, who had 
been re-elected, declined to accept the office. During his 
incumbency of this office the city made great strides in 
progress and improvements, and almost the first official act 
of the new mayor was the laying of the foundation-stone, 
on October 23, of the first bridge across the Schuylkill, at 
Market Street, which was being built by the Permanent 
Bridge and Ferry Company, incorporated April 27, 1798. 
In November of the same year was put into operation the 
new method of computation in dollars and cents, instead of, 
as hitherto, in pounds, shillings, and pence. Another move- 
ment for the advancement of the mercantile interests of the 
city was the organization in January, 1801, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, with Thomas Fitzsimons, president ; John 
1 Pension Records. 2 Martin's Bench and Bar. 
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Craig and Philip Mecklin, vice-presidents; and Robert 
Smith, secretary. The early meetings of the organization, 
of which the mayor was a member, were held at the City 
Tavern. 

In January also the Centre Square engine for the newly 
perfected water supply was put in motion, the mayor and 
members of the two Councils attending the ceremonies. 
By the close of the year the new works supplied sixty-three 
houses, four breweries, one sugar refinery, and thirty-seven 
hydrants. 

Other permanent and public benefactions were the incor- 
poration of the Philadelphia, Germantown, and Perkiomen 
Turnpike Company ; the first public baths, owned by M. 
Simon, on Third Street, above Arch ; the beginning of the 
Navy-Yard in South wark ; the occupation of its new build- 
ing by the Bank of Pennsylvania ; the incorporation of the 
Philadelphia Society for the Free Instruction of Indigent 
Boys, made possible by a bequest of $8000 under the will 
of Christopher Ludwig ; and the organization of the Phila- 
delphia Premium Society, instituted for the purpose of 
fostering American industry by giving premiums for im- 
provements in arts and manufactures. 

In the political world, the election of Jefferson, and his 
inauguration, were celebrated with parades, public dinners, 
and ox-roasts. The making of local nominations by ward 
committees in conference or convention may be noted. One 
party adopted this plan in June, and the Federal Repub- 
licans at a meeting held at Dunwoody's Tavern, October 6, 
of which John Inskeep was chairman and Charles Chauncey 
secretary. A new election district — Schuylkill — was erected 
from Blockley and Engsessing, and the city and county of 
Philadelphia and county of Delaware made one district, to 
choose four State Senators, Philadelphia sending five and 
the county six Representatives to the Assembly. 

During John Inskeep's first term as mayor he was elected 
one of the trustees of the Mutual Assurance Company for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss by Fire, and this marks 
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the beginning of his connection in that line of business 
with his mercantile pursuits. His first term as mayor 
expired October 20, 1801, when he resumed the active 
management of his business. 

The following year, 1802, he was elected a director of the 
Insurance Company of North America, and re-elected a 
trustee of the Mutual Assurance Company ; both positions 
he retained until his death. At the same time he continued 
his business as a china and glassware merchant, which he 
did not altogether relinquish until the year after his second 
term as mayor. 

His withdrawal from public life was of short duration, 
for on May 21, 1802, he was commissioned one of the As- 
sociate Judges of the Common Pleas. The duties of this 
office he performed until his resignation, March 1, 1805. 
The most interesting of his official acts in his judicial 
capacity was the issuance of a writ of habeas corpus at the 
instance of Isaac T. Hopper, in behalf of the Abolition 
Society, for a slave named " Ben," the property of the elder 
Pierce Butler, a Senator from South Carolina, who was 
then living in Philadelphia. When the case came before 
Judge Inskeep, Mr. Butler said that the man who served 
the writ must be either deaf or crazy. "Ah," said the 
Court, with a smile, " you don't know Mr. Hopper as well 
as we do." The decision was against Butler, who fought 
the case for more than two years afterwards, only to have 
the opinion of the lower court affirmed. 

On Tuesday, October 15, 1805, John Inskeep was again 
elected mayor by the Councils, polling 23 votes to 2 for 
Matthew Lawler, his opponent. When he entered on the 
duties of his office Southwark was just mastering another 
epidemic of yellow fever, which had begun the previous 
July, and the mayor's office was removed to the former 
aldermen's room in the City Hall. In December an ordi- 
nance was passed increasing the mayor's salary from $1000 
to $2000 per annum, to commence from the beginning of 
his term. 
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National politics was in a quiescent state, but patriotic 
feeling was greatly aroused over the successful outcome of 
the Tripolitan war; public dinners to General Eaton, Cap- 
tain Stephen Decatur, and other officers were the order of 
the day. 

Local partisan politics was the cause of a "tempest in a 
teapot" over the renting of two of the city wharves. Some 
of the newspapers accused the mayor of corrupt methods 
in their lease, and he finally addressed a letter to Councils 
setting forth the charges and his answer, backed by affidavits 
of those present at all the transactions. 

A practical reorganization of the Fire Department was 
effected both in apportioning sites for the homes for the 
companies and in the system of alarms, brought about by a 
continuous agitation on the part of the citizens. This, 
however, did not prevent one of the most destructive fires 
the city had experienced, which occurred on Friday, May 9, 
the fire starting in a wooden building back of Dock Street, 
near the Banks of the United States and Pennsylvania, 
and destroying twenty-two houses and damaging ten others. 
A number of people were killed and forty-two families 
rendered destitute. A town meeting, over which John 
Inskeep presided, appointed committees to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the relief of the sufferers, and over $3000 were 
distributed to them. 

Among the prominent citizens who died were Robert 
Morris, Chief-Justice Edward Shippen, and Charles Pettit. 
The latter was president of the Insurance Company of 
North America, and John Inskeep was elected by the Board 
of Directors to fill the vacancy. His second term as mayor 
expired October 21, 1806, and with it his political life as an 
office-holder. 

His entire time was now given to the affairs of the insur- 
ance company, and his conduct of its business was so suc- 
cessful that in July, 1824, the Board of Directors voted him 
a set of silver plate valued at $500, as an acknowledgment 
of his services in procuring the reimbursement of the claims 
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under the Spanish treaty, which netted to the stockholder* 
a dividend of sixty per cent. 

In 1831 failing health caused him to withdraw from busi- 
ness, and he also resigned the presidency of the insurance 
company, the directors at the time voting him an annuity 
" until otherwise ordered," which was terminated by his 
death on Thursday, December 18, 1834. 

His funeral services were held from the house of his son- 
in-law, Samuel Brooks, and his body was interred in Christ 
Church burying-ground at Fifth and Arch Streets, of which 
church he had long been an active member. 

In his will, dated December 16, 1833, he directs that his 
plate be divided equally between his four surviving children, 
Abraham H., Abigail Bradford, Eliza Brooks, and Ann 
Inskeep ; that his widow, Sarah, is to receive the income of 
his estate for life, and then to be divided among his four 
children, with a married woman's trust for Abigail, and her 
share after her death to her two daughters Caroline and 
Mary. His son-in-law Samuel Brooks and grandson Charles 
S. Bradford were appointed executors. 

His only other child — John — had died in New Orleans 
in 1820. In 1812 he had purchased a partnership in the 
book-publishing business of Samuel F. Bradford, his son-in- 
law, for this son, which was continued until 1816. They 
kept a large bookselling establishment on the west side of 
Third Street, below Market, and among the works they 
published were Rees's " Cyclopaedia" and Porter's " Cruise 
of the Essex." John, Jr., afterwards entered the ministry, 
and died from the prevailing (at that time) malignant fever 
at New Orleans. 



